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ANNUAL REVIEW 

Dorothy Sayers once described the creative process as a battle between 
chaos and the thing created. Wresting from the void is torture enough, 
she comments, without that urge within the thing created to be itself and 
no other. Even an editor can agree heartily with this well-known novelist. 
To glance back over a year’s issues — planned in advance so carefully, 
and, one hopes, co-operatively — is to discover that each has a stubborn 
personality all its own ! 

This seventh number in a series of eight heralds the end of our 
publishing year. It is surprising (not least to the editor) how the con- 
cerns expressed last June at the c a a £ Anniversary Conference have 
coloured the magazine contents. Two numbers, on residential adult 
education and labour education, were published, in part, as a response 
to inquiries raised at that time. The remaining issues have dealt with 
the Conference itself, urban problems, arts festivals, television; and the 
May-June number will discuss research. 

Quite unconsciously, it appears, the current volume has, on the 
whole, treated national matters. Articles have been general and theo- 
retical, rather than specific and practical. Now this approach might, at 
first, seem of more appeal to an adult educator in India or Europe than 
to a Canadian program convenor of a local Home and School Association. 
But is this true ? For if that program convenor thoughtfully reads her 
March issue on labour education, she may unearth an interesting fact. 
There is no reference in it to education for family life. If she knows her 
Home and School, she also knows that it is relatively easy to introduce 
parent education into suburban, residential neighbourhoods ; but rather 
more difficult among urban, industrial workers. Could Home and School 
join forces with union education leaders to obtain the hitherto unobtain- 
able ? It’s a question worth asking, for, as its leaders have said, labour 
has a high stake in a good educational system. Understanding of, and 
interest in the schools, on the part of all parents, is essential, if that 
educational system is to function effectively. 

Take this April issue. A long speech, even by the Prime Minister 
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of Canada, can look like a lot of reading. But what is Mr. St. Laurent 
saying? The Canadian Government is, at long last, backing, with adequate 
financial support, the most hard-pressed of all our educational institutions, 
the universities on which our material prosperity, and, more important, 
our spiritual and cultural values largely depend. Perhaps that Home 
and School convenor is looking ahead to a day when children, now in 
public school, will be going on to university. It is rather important to her, 
personally and directly, that university education should be available. 
And it won't be, unless the majority of Canadian citizens uphold the 
government in its long-range planning. 

The same argument applies to the Canada Council. Yes, it does seem 
remote, a group of men in Ottawa, busy about nobody knows quite what. 
But a loyal Home and School member is committed, as an ideal, to a life 
of broad opportunity for everyone, with books, music, scholarships, 
theatre, art. It is difficult enough to create these locally and individually, 
as any responsible community worker realizes. The only solution is to do 
it in larger groups, with more resources. The Canada Council is a most 
important start. 

Then there’s television. The Home and School member, better 
than anyone else, understands from practical, daily experience, what is 
meant by ‘the impact of television on the child’. She and her friends want 
better programs for children, but they won't stand much chance of 
getting them, except through the c Bc. It is vital to learn what the c Bc 
is doing, what obstacles it has to meet, how it is financed. So the findings 
of the Fowler Commission should mean something, translated into con- 
crete terms of what little Johnny and Susy will look at for the next 
decade. 

While we can explain why we present the wider context in which all 
Canadian education is carried on, we do not need to apologize. As the 
magazine of a national organization, we are committed to doing it. Much 
of the vitality in community education depends upon the more complex 
network at the provincial and federal levels, more than any one of us 
likes to think. For it is much easier to stick to our smaller concerns, 
which can be understood without too much effort, because they are 
so familiar. Taking the larger view means wrenching our minds, leaving 
our accustomed routine, and enduring a certain amount of frustration 
in a sphere where the individual has no immediate influence. 

Surveying, then, the process which the editor has helped to set in 
motion, it could well be that these eight issues of Foop FOR THOUGHT 
are emerging from the void to ensure, in some small measure, that 
there be a bridge between institution and individual, between theory and 
application, between planning and doing. 
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CULTURAL 
PROGRESS IN 
CANADA 


Louis S. St Laurent 


...In the cultural field, our development has been much slower than in 
the economic field. More often than not Canadians still describe them- 
selves in a negative way by recognizing that they are neither British, 
nor French, nor American. They become aware more easily of their 
differences than of their common features. Thus we often hear it said 
that the province of Quebec is not like the other provinces. But in this 
regard it can equally be said that the Atlantic provinces, the province of 
Ontario, the Western provinces and British Columbia also have charac- 
teristics of their own. . . 


CULTURAL CO-EXISTENCE 

We are to a great extent living under a system of cultural co-existence. 
In this respect we find ourselves in a position much like that which 
existed in the economic field. In other words, our country is composed 
of various cultural areas which do not entertain sufficient relations with 
one another and which are too exclusively subjected to common in- 
fluences from outside Canada. Such a situation gives no cause for alarm. 
Cultural diversity is undeniably a source of enrichment, provided that the 
different cultural trends can meet. Outside cultural influences are cer- 
tainly desirable, provided they are neither determining factors nor the 
only ones simultaneously influencing all sections of the country, for in 
that case the sources of our cultural life would cease being Canadian. 

If we are to avoid such a possibility, we must get to work and try 
to relive on the cultural level our experience in the economic field. Our 
collective effect should then rest upon three fundamental principles. 

In the first place, in the cultural field, we must aim at strengthening 
our regional cultures, particularly the two main cultures of Canada, so 
that they may radiate throughout the country, but we should not attempt 
to weaken them in order to leave a single and uniform culture. In the 
second place our cultural development in all its aspects, should, as much 
as possible, be left to private initiative. In the third place the state 
must support and encourage individuals and private organizations in 
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the various spheres which are their responsibilities but then under no 
circumstances must it try to control them and deprive them of their 
freedom. . . 

However, private initiative cannot, by itself, do everything. The 
state also has its share of responsibility in this collective effort. It is in- 
cumbent upon it to set up certain agencies without which culture could 
not reach a full measure of self-expression. Moreover the staie has a duty 
to assist and encourage private organizations in their respective fields, 
without, however, attempting to supplant them. If, as we find, our cul- 
tural development lags behind our economic expansion it cannot be 
accounted for where private initiative is concerned by any superiority 
of our business men over our scholars and artists ; it is due in part to 
the fact that cultural activities are not as profitable as economic activities 
and perhaps chiefly because in cultural matters the state has not played 
the part it has undertaken in the economic field. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

There are Canadians who deny the federal government any right to 
intervene in certain cultural fields, especially in that of assistance to 
students and to universities by means of bursaries or grants. It is evident 
that our constitution does restrict the powers of the federal authority 
in several of those fields. For instance article 93 states that, except in 


certain special cases, ‘in and for each province, the legislature may ex- 
clusively make laws in relation to education’. This provision undoubtedly 
means that the provincial authorities have the exclusive right to legislate 
on education, to determine programs of studies and to specify the system 
of school attendance which their citizens must follow. Moreover, the 
interpretation given to our constitution denies the federal government 
the right to resort to direct taxation within a province in order to raise 
revenue for provincial purposes. 

On the other hand, the federal government has the absolute right 
to levy indirect taxes for any purpose, and the power to impose direct 
taxes, provided that they are intended for the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada. Out of these monies it can with Parliament's approval, 
offer gifts or grants to individuals, institutions, provincial governments 
or even to foreign governments. This is a royal prerogative which is not 
in any way restricted by our constitution. . 

The development of a national policy in the cultural field was in- 
itiated a long time ago. This policy consisted of the creation of national 
institutions which were felt necessary for the cultural life of the nation, 
and of the provision of financial assistance to individuals and organiza- 
tions engaged in certain cultural activities. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The oldest federal institution in this field is the National Museum which 
dated back to 1842. Then followed the Public Archives, the National 
Gallery, the National Research Council, the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Film 
Board and, more recently, the National Library. All these agencies have 
already, or will get in the near future, suitable accommodation and will 
be better able to reach the objectives for which they have been estab- 
lished. A Royal Commission is investigating our policy in the field of 
radio and television and it is expected to present its recommendations 
at the beginning of 1957. 

The first program designed to provide federal assistance to indi- 
viduals and organizations in the cultural field was initiated in 1917 by 
the National Research Council. It consisted of offering scholarships to 
graduate students in the natural sciences and grants to universities for 
the provision of equipment and other facilities. In 1917 there were 
practically no university groups doing an appreciable amount of scientific 
research. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that the support pro- 
vided by the Council has been largely responsible for the development 
of scientific research in Canada over the past forty years. During that 
period the federal contribution has amounted to approximately twenty- 
five million dollars, and all universities having science or engineering 
faculties have participated in the program. More recently the Defence 
Research Board and the Atomic Energy Control Board have initiated 
similar assistance in related scientific fields. The Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, of Labour, of Fisheries and of Transport also give annual 
grants to universities for specific research activities or for extension work. 
The University training program organized by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs still involves each year a substantial sum of money. 

Under the National Health Program inaugurated in 1948 by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare in collaboration with all 
provincial governments, additional training facilities were provided at 
several Universities. The cost of this program is met from funds provided 
by the federal government to the extent of $500,000 annually. Approxi- 
mately $75,000 a year is also provided to Canadian Universities as 
tuition and other fees for trainees specializing in various health fields. 
The research activities at the Universities, particularly in the field of 
public health, are supported through the Program with an annual amount 
of approximately $800,000. 

As far back as 1913, substantial assistance was given to the prov- 
inces under the Agricultural Instruction Act. After World War I, further 
aid was given the provinces to stimulate the development of technical 
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schools for other industries. During the thirties the program was 
broadened to include various forms of youth training. These earlier 
developments were followed during World War II by the passage of 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. Under this act the Minister 
of Labour is given authortiy to enter into agreements with the provinces 
for any period of time to provide financial assistance for the construc- 
tion and operation of technical, vocational and training schools as well 
as for other types of training. The current Vocational Schools Assistant 
Agreement was entered into with the provinces in 1945 and provided 
for a total contribution from the federal government of thirty million 
dollars. I am happy to say that all provinces participated in this program 
and that it was never suggested that the program was unconstitutional 
or that it interfered with provincial autonomy. 

The annual grants to universities were approved by Parliament in 
1951. In 1952, the Canadian government decided to use the blocked 
funds held in France and in the Netherlands to provide scholarships for 
Canadians to study in those countries. The government asked the Royal 
Society of Canada to take the responsibiltiy of selecting the candidates, 
and in the last four years about thirty scholarships have been awarded 
annually. 

Finally, special grants have been given by the federal government 
to some private museums, and annual grants have been made to several 
voluntary societies such as the Royal Canadian Academy of the Arts, 
the Canadian Writers’ Foundation and the Royal Society of Canada. 

This brief description shows that an extensive national cultural 
policy has been gradually developed by the Canadian government, 
although many Canadians may feel that, in certain sectors, it has been 
too modest and timid. I want to emphasize at this stage that this 
policy has always respected what I consider to be the fundamental 
requirements of our collective effort to develop our cultural life. The 
policy has been aimed at strengthening and developing our main cultures 
without attempting to impose either of them upon any Canadians. It is 
based upon the principle that private initiative had the main re sponsi- 
bilities in most aspects of our cultural development. It has provided 
financial assistance to individuals, voluntary organizations and institu- 
tions in order to support them without attempting, however, to control 
their activities. Finally, this policy has also included the setting up of 
several public agencies which were deemed essential for the development 
and the adequate expression of our cultural life. 

These fundamental principles of our national cultural policy are 
strongly supported by the Canadian people, as the hearings of the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences 
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have shown. I read the report of that Commission very carefully and I 
am convinced that those principles have also inspired all its recommen- 
dations. The Commission paid very few compliments to the Canadian 
government but, if I am not mistaken, it did not criticize the general 
objectives and orientation of our policy. it recommended, however, that 


this traditional policy be strengthened and extended to new fields of 
cultural activity. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MASSEY REPORT 
Since the publication of the report of the Commission, several of its 
recommendations have been implemented. Others have had to wait ; but 
my colleagues and I have reached the conclusion that the time has now 
come for their implementation. 

You will probably recall that the Massey Commission had recom- 
mended that the several existing functions of the National Museum be 
separated and expanded, and that an historical museum be established. 
The government examined this matter and concluded that the scope 
and functions of the National Museum should be broadened in order to 
strengthen our national life. As a result, two Museums will be created 
in the near future. One will be called the ‘Canadian Museum of Natural 
History’. It will take over and expand research into the natural sciences 
and the natural science exhibitions of the existing Museum. The second 
one — to be called in English the ‘Canadian Museum of Human History’ 
and in French, ‘Le Musée de 'Homme du Canada’ — will portray the 
development, history and activities of man in the Canadian environment. 
This Museum will also embrace the National War Museum. Both new 
Museums will have a challenging role ; it will be to portray the natural 
and human resources of the whole Canadian nation as it develops and 
moves forward. The public will be able to see these portrayals in cen- 
tral museums and by exhibits travelling across the country ; in this way 
our people may get a better understanding of the factors which affect 
materially and spiritually the development of every sector of the nation. 

The Royal Commission also recommended that annual grants be 
offered to support the work of the universities on the basis of the popu- 
lation of each of the provinces and, within each province, to each 
university in proportion to the student enrolment. These grants were 
provided by Parliament in 1951 and each year since on the basis of 
fifty cents per capita. 

I have already explained why the federal government had the right 
to offer such assistance. I feel that it is not only its right but its duty 
to do so. It is now widely known that all Canadian universities are 
going through financial difficulties which prevent their adequate develop- 
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ment. They need new accommodation and new facilities very badly, and 
university teachers are not adequately paid for their most valuable 
services. Moreover, our universities can rightly claim that they render 
essential services to the nation as a whole and to the Canadian govern- 
ment in particular. As the Massey Commission pointed out, the univer- 
sities are now the recruiting grounds for a great number of positions in 
the federal civil service and in the commissioned ranks of the armed 
forces. 

Rather than providing financial assistance to universities, the federal 
government could, as some people might suggest, set up its own colleges 
to train future public servants. Some other countries have done so, and 
we in Canada already have service colleges which provide personnel 
for the commissioned ranks of the armed forces. 

The setting up of colleges would undoubtedly cost the government, 
and therefore the Canadian taxpayers more money than would the pro- 
vision of reasonable assistance to universities for their services. Moreover, 
that course would be undesirable for another more serious reason. If we 
want to preserve our democratic way of life, and if we want to prevent 
the public service from becoming a bureaucracy, it is essential that the 
public servant should be drawn from and well integrated into the 
community in order that he may understand and appreciate its human 
problem in the light of his own experience. He should really feel that 
he is the same kind of a Canadian as those whose community affairs he 
is helping to manage. He would not be well fitted for that role if he 
were to be isolated from the community and from the other students 
of his generation during the period of his training. 

I have visited some countries where the personnel of the govern- 
ment and of the civil service constitute a class regarded as somewhat 
above the hoi polloi of the general public. I think our brand of demo- 
cratic institutions is better suited to our way of living and I hope that 
brand will long continue to be preferred to any ivory tower set up. 

And I wish to add that I have no intention of posing as a bene- 
factor of our universities and other cultural organizations. I happen to 
be the head of a government that does not manufacture the money it 
spends. It digs down in the pockets of all the Canadian taxpayers to get 
it, and we of the government are merely trustees on behalf of all those 
Canadian taxpayers. The proposals I am putting forward, I look upon as 
a good sound investment of the taxpayers’ money and so do my 
colleagues. 


GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 
My colleagues and I feel that the annual federal grants to universities 
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should be continued and increased and we are prepared to recommend 
to Parliament at the next regular session that they be doubled. 

As you know, according to the present formula, these grants are 
distributed by the Federal government directly to individual universities 
recognized as such by the Provincial governments. In the province of 
Quebec, the authorities saw fit to allow this aid to be accepted for the 
first year only, because they feared that this was a first step towards 
encroachment on the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial legislatures in 
the field of education. It was also feared in certain circles that the 
Federal government might interfere with the freedom of universities. 
That was certainly not our intention nor the intention of Parliament 
nor do I ihink it could happen. 

In order to dissipate these fears and to make it abundantly clear 
that we do not intend to tamper with the freedom of any individual 
institution, we are propesing to hand over the monies voted by Parlia- 
ment each year for that purpose to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities which would divide it up and distribute it. In this way, the 
Federal government would have no contact with any individual insti- 
tution. We think that this system will prove a sufficient guarantee for 
all our universities which should be completely free from any kind of 
interference. If the N cc u decides to assume this new responsibility, we 
will ask for authority to enter into an agreement with the Conference 
in order to carry out this arrangement. 

We propose to hand over the money to the nc cv to be allocated 
as if all eligible institutions were to accept their share of the total 
amount. If any one of them should feel it cannot accept this assistance 
for the time being, we would propose to provide in our agreement with 
the nccu that the money allocated to that institution be held in trust 
for it until it sees fit to ask for it. In this way, no institution would be 
penalized in the future for a previous refusal of the grants, and there 
would be no unjust discrimination against any group of taxpayers in 
Canada in this respect. 


THE CANADA COUNCIL 

You will also recall that the Massey Commission made a very important 
recommendation with regard to the establishment of a Canada Council 
for the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. According to that recom- 
mendation, the functions of the Council would be to stimulate and to 
help voluntary organizations in the fields of the arts, the humanities and 
the social sciences, to devise and administer a system of scholarships in 
these fields, to foster Canada’s cultural relations abroad and to perform 
the functions of a national commission for UN ESCo. 
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My colleagues and | have cons:dered this proposal very carefully — 
some of our critics would even say that we have studied it for too long 
—and we are now prepared to recommend the creation of the Canada 
Council to Parliament at its next regular session. 

We want this Council to be as independent as possible from the 
government. We are in favour of government support for the arts, the 
humanities and the social sciences but without government control. 
Moreover, we expect that, if the Council is constituted as an independent 
body, private individuals and industries will be disposed to make con- 
tributions to the financing of its activities because they also have re- 
sponsibilities in this field. In order to achieve this objective, we will ask 
Parliament to approve an endowment of fifty million dollars for the 
Council in order to enable it to finance its activities from the annual 
income to be derived from the investment of that capital. 

We would also propose to add another function to those envisaged 
by the Massey Commission for the Council. It would consist of making 
capital grants to universities in Canada equal to fifty per cent of the cost 
of specific building or capital equipment projects, with appropriate re- 
gard to the population of each province. For that purpose, we would 
recommend another appropriation of fifty million dollars to be given to 
the Council and to be thus distributed by it over a period of ten years. 
According to reliable forecasts, it is estimated that our universities will 
have to devote more than $350 million to capital expenditures during 
the next ten years and we feel that it is our duty to assist universities 
to meet this urgent need and to encourage others who may be also 
dependent on the services of universities’ graduates to do likewise. 

We hope that this contribution of $100 million to the Canada 
Council, the increase in the annual grants to universities and the con- 
tinuation of our other programs in the cultural fields will be viewed as 
a substantial recognition by the Canadian government of the great 
contributions that our universities, our humanists, our scientists and our 
artists are making to the proper development of our great country. We 
do not consider for a moment that our assistance should be looked upon 
as the true measure of the value of all the immense services which are 
being provided through the universities or of the extent of their pressing 
needs. We are confident that all provincial governments will continue 
to increase the important contributions they are already making... 
We know also that individuals and private industry are well aware 
of the crucial problems that Canada has to face at this stage of our 
cultural development. Through the Nc cu and the Canada Council, 
adequate channels will now be provided to make assistance available and 
through them we hope many others will . . . do their share . . . 
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CONCLUSION 


I have already indicated that in our view our cultural progress has lagged 
behind our industrial development. We are not, however, the only 
country to suffer from that imbalance. The French philosopher Henri 
Bergson, in 1932, noted the same disequilibrium throughout the whole 
world and I think some lines of his analysis are worth quoting : 

In endowing us with an intelligence that is fundamentally inven- 
tive, Nature had really prepared us for an extension of our capacities. 
But machines run by oil, coal and electricity, converting into motion 
potential energy accumulated over millions of years, have given to our 
area an extension so vast and a power so formidable, so disproportionate 
to its size and strength, that surely nothing of this kind had been pro- 
vided for in the structure of our species . . . Now, in this body that has 
grown out of proportion, the soul remains what it was, too small now to 
fill the body, too feeble to control it. Hence the gap between them ; 
hence the formidable problems in the social, political and international 
spheres, problems which are many manifestations of that gap and which 
give rise today to so many disorganized and ineffectual efforts at solutions 

. The overgrown body awaits an extension of the soul.’ 

I think you will agree that indeed, the world today needs abundant 
sources of intellectual and moral energies. Canada wants to be one of 
those sources, and it has already begun to be one of those sources in 
several international organizations. With that purpose in mind, we must 
further develop and enrich our own national soul ; we must achieve in 
our country that broader outlook and that deeper insight into the things 
of the mind which will enable us better to deal with the problems of 
the present. And that requires us to take into account the experiences — 
ves even the mistakes — of the past generations since the beginning of 
man’s social development. We must acquire a better appreciation of the 
dazzling possibilities for future generations when the practice of the 
fundamental principle of good human relations, “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ will be regarded as a privilege to be enjoved and to be treasured 
bey ond the importance attached to the possession and control of mere 
material things, however useful those things may be to satisfy the needs 
of the material side of our human nature. If we diligently seek the de- 
velopment of the nobler side of our human nature, may we not hope, like 
he who really seeks the kingdom of his Sovereign Lord and His justice, 
that all those material things shall be added unto us. 


This address was made by the Prime Minister of Canada to the National 
Conference on Higher Education, Ottawa, November 13, 1956. 
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THE CRISIS 
IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


W. R. Carroll 


The word ‘crisis’ is usually reserved for sudden, emergent situations such 
as the Suez Canal or a railroad strike. Why apply it to such a continuous, 
peaceful affair as university education ? I think I can justify the term 
in a few words : 


In 1955-56 we had registered in our universities 65,314 students 
In 1965-66 we expect to have registered 123,573 students 
An increase in 10 vears of 58,259 students 


Therefore, we will have to do nearly as much in the way of build- 
ings, equipment and university staff in these ten years as we have done 
in the last 125 years ! Wouldn't you call that a crisis ? 

You are, of course, entitled to some documentation of such startling 
figures. We have two independent estimates of attendance in 1965-66, 
and they are remarkably close. I have just quoted that made by the 
universities . . . 123,573 students. Dr Sheffield, Director of the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also made a statistical 
estimate, and arrived at a figure of 122,900 students. 

In any case the arithmetic is fairly simple — just a matter of know- 
ing the number of births in Canada per year (they have almost doubled 
in the last decade), and the percentage that will probably be in univer- 
sity around the age of twenty (now about 5 per cent, and expected in 
the above figures to increase only moderately), and to combine these 
figures by vears. Actually, of course, the students who will enter univer- 
sities in this decade are now in our elementary and secondary schools, 
so there is no guesswork about numbers, except the percentage that will 
go on to university. 

I might add that even the apparently large university enrolments 
mentioned above visualize that of our young people, only one-third as 
many as in the United States will attend university — surely a modest 
target ! 

If we have accepted this apparently startling, but actually con- 
servative estimate, what are our additional needs in the way of capital 
investment and staff ? Each university has looked at its own situation, 
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and tried to visualize needs of plant and staff to do the 
job they have accepted. 


PLANT REQUIREMENTS 

First, as to plant, here are some examples : 

University of British Columbia 
1955/56 Students . RE 6,403 
1965/66 Students ... 14,100 
1955 Plant value 17,944 
1965 Plant required cs 39,694 


1955/56 Students 6,275 
1965/66 Students 11,775 
1955 Plant $12,630,000 
1965 Plant 58,405,000 
McGill 
1955/56 Students 6,918 
1965/66 Students 9,500 
1955 Plant $27,665,000 
1965 Plant . 38,250,000 
University of Western Ontario 
1955/56 Students .. 2,255 
1965 /66 Students 5,120 
1955 Plant $ 7,137,000 
1965 Plant 19,447,000 
University of Toronto 
1955/56 Students . wisaineads 9,944 
1965 /66 Students 15,000 to 19,000 
1955 Plant .$ 86,300,000 
1965 Plant 116,300,000 
(Already raised to 136,000,000) 

The universities estimate their ten year capital requirements will 
be at least $300,000,000. 

Mr St Laurent has used a figure of $350,000,000. Other estimates 
have been higher. How, and how quickly, is this money going to be 
raised ? I don’t think I can answer this question too well — but there are 
some indications. 

(1) The Prime Minister announced a payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of $50 million to be deposited in 1957 with the new Canada 
Council, and to be allotted : 

Ist on a per capita basis to the provinces. 
2nd on the basis of $5 million annually to those universities in 
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the provinces who engage in capital projects and raise at least 
as much otherwise. 
This $50 million is in the nature of pump-priming. It is only fifteen 
per cent of estimated ten-year requirements, but is a good start. 
It is doubtful if Quebec universities will participate now, and their 
share will be held in trust. 
Some universities are already running capital campaigns : 
McGill $6,000,000 
Assumption College 1,250,000 
Queen’s 4,500,000 
Carleton College 3,750,000 
King’s College 1,450,000 
These campaigns have met good support from corporations and 
wealthy individuals. These contributions are, and will have to be, 
increasingly important. It is noteworthy that there is no sign that 
corporations wish to support only engineering, science, or business 
faculties — they are taking a broad view. 
Provincial support will be important in capital, as well as operating 
requirements. One would expect this to be most marked in the case 
of State Universities — Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, and to a lesser extent Toronto — but others can expect 
substantial assistance. 


However, provincial funds are already strained — particularly for 
highway and educational purposes, and the provinces are battling 
with the Federal Government for larger grants or wider tax fields, 
and may be slow in coming forward with increased capital grants. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS 

I feel sure, however, that buildings will somehow be made available 
within reach of requirements, with the possible exception of residences, 
for which the need may not be sufficiently obvious. In addition to regular 
facilities, there is always some possibility of such emergency measures 
as temporary buildings, renting buildings, fuller seasonal use of the 
buildings we have, etc. And contributions for permanent buildings are 
often more easily secured than for more fleeting purposes. 

I am not so sure that staff requirements will be met on any adequate 
basis, and here is where I believe the worst crisis exists. Well trained, 
competent teaching staff cannot be pulled out of a hat as required, no 
matter how great the urgency. In fact, anyone not already on the road 
in post-graduate training will not likely attain senior staff ability or rank 
within the ten years in review. It is not simply a matter of teaching 
knowledge and ability, although these are ‘musts’. Our universities must 
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be centres of research in Canada, and only limited numbers of graduates 
are trained or suitable for research work. 

Let us look, for example, at the staff situation in the physical and 
natural sciences. To remain static in this, as in other groups, we need 
to replace twenty-five per cent of present staff in ten years to take care 
of retirement (sixteen per cent), death and changes in employment (nine 
per cent). It is estimated that to take care of replacements, plus mini- 
mum increase to take care of extra enrolment, we will need for these 
subjects alone 1,124 new professors over this decade. With even a most 
modest allowance for government and industry requirements, we are 
simply not graduating this number with Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, 
nor do we seem likely to. 

If we turn to the Humanities, we find a present staff of 988. And 
additional requirement of 688. Even if we had a supply of suitable can- 
didates to-day, we would not be able to train them. At present only one 
university has anything like a fully organized program for the Ph.D. 


degree in the subjects of the Humanities — while the others can con- 
tribute only bits and pieces. 


POSTGRADUATE FACILITIES ESSENTIAL 
What is required of a Postgraduate School ? 
(1) An adequate staff in the particular subject. 
(2) An adequate staff in related subjects. 
(3) Adequate libraries. 
For instance, in English this would mean : 
(a) One specialist in each of the ten principal divisions of the field ; 
i.e. — Language, Romantics, Victorians, The Renaissance, The 
Twentieth Century, etc. 
(b) Similar staff and facilities in associated subjects such as 
Philosophy and History. 
(c) This staff in proximity to one of the two or three adequate 
libraries in Canada. 
These are minimum, but exacting requirements, and no wonder few 
universities qualify. If our students have to go to the United States, will 
they return ? 


Obviously I have only touched on the problem of staff, and facilities 
to train staff — a basic requirement. 


RECRUITMENT OF UNIVERSITY STAFF 
But if we set up to train staff, would we get the candidates ? Not under 
present conditions. 


(1) In many cases, not enough undergraduates are entering the 
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courses — i.e. only three in the University of Toronto will 
graduate this year in one of the important branches of Science ! 

(2) Not with present professors’ pay. 

Our university staffs could never have been said to be adequately 
paid in comparison with graduates going into government and industry 
— but they have been falling behind rapidly in recent years. Their salaries 
have not even kept pace with the shrinking value of the dollar — let alone 
given them a share in our rapidly increasing standard of living enjoyed 
by most other classes. Between 1938 and 1955 consumer prices increased 
by eighty-five per cent. But the average wage of all Canadian workers 
increased by 192 per cent — a great improvement in living standard in 
spite of inflation. But the picture for university people is much different. 
As compared to this Canadian average of 192 per cent, and taking Cen- 
tral Canada as an example, the salaries of 

Deans increased 90% (Western Canada 70%) 
Professors 64% 
Associate Professors 68% 
Assistant Professors 78% 

Full Professors in Central Canada in 1938 averaged $4,571.00 

In 1955, to take care of inflation and income tax only, 
and be just as well off as in 1938, they would need about $9,140.00 
But they were only getting $7,507.00 

They were worse off than in 1938 by $1,650.00 
without any improvement in living standards. (No television, no auto- 
matic washer, no better housing, etc.) Is it any wonder bright graduates 
hesitate to go into academic life ? 

Salary situations elsewhere in Canada are even worse. Average 
salaries in all Maritime Universities in 1955 were : 

Deans $6,000 
Professors 4,865 
Associate Professors . 4,393 
Assistant Professors i 3,816 
Instructors 2,417 
Perhaps our industry is a fair example of industrial rates : 
A floor sweeper makes about .... $2,800 
A skilled workman about 4,500 
A new graduate in Engineering . 4,500 
A Ph.D. starting 6,000 

Or we might look at what a graduate might expect if he went into 
some alternative professions. Here, in round figures, are average incomes 
reported for income tax purposes in 1954 : 

Dentists . $ 7,900 
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Doctors . 11,900 
Lawyers ce 12,000 
Architects ....... a 12,000 
(1956 incomes were no doubt considerably higher.) 
Most of our University Presidents do not reach these salaries, aver- 
ages for other professions ! 


THE CRUX OF THE CRISIS 

There are many problems involved in “The Crisis in Higher Education’, 
but if I had to pick the most crucial, I would say it is staff. It is reason- 
ably obvious that the quality of a university Teaching and Research Staff 
is much more important than the size and quality of the premises. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard, said in his in- 
augural address in 1869 : 

‘The University as a place of study and instruction is, at any mo- 
ment, what the Faculty make it. The professors, lecturers and tutors of 
the university are the living sources of learning and enthusiasm. They, 
personally, represent the possibilities of instruction. As a fact, progress 
comes mainly from the faculties.’ 

Time has not in any way diminished the importance of instruction 
in a college or university, or of the faculty members who provide it. 
But the economic status of our university faculties has never reflected 
this opinion — and as we have seen, it is worsening rapidly. There are 
many problems involved in attracting and training staff, but of these 
I would rate money high on the list. Adequate salaries would not solve 
all the problems overnight, but it would make all the others much 
easier to solve. Everyone who has at heart the welfare of our coming 
generation of students must speak out plainly on this, and I am not 
excepting university people themselves, who have been far too reticent. 
We need to create wider circles of informed public opinion on these 
matters, and we will then find that those who control the purse strings, 
public or private, will respond. 

There are obviously many important facets of the present university 
problem which in the interests of brevity I have had to neglect, i.e. : 
(1) The challenge of higher education programs in Communist coun- 

tries, where vast numbers of graduates are being turned out par- 

ticularly, or almost entirely in scientific and technical courses. Per- 
haps you have read reports of Mr Duncan and other recent visitors 
to Russia on this subject. 

(2) The difficult problem of getting Federai aid to our very important 

Quebec Universities, which Mr Duplessis apparently forbids them 

to accept. 
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Far-reaching revision of secondary school curricula to better pre- 

pare their graduates to absorb a university education. 

The need of a much greater and more pointed scholarship and 

bursary program to aid deserving but needy students, particularly 

those whose homes are far from university centres. 

The problem of dealing, not just with the students who will be 

forced upon us, but the much greater numbers we should bring to 

our universities if we are to meet the challenge of Canadian 
development. 

And last, but not least, the crying need to start preparations for the 

crisis of, say, 1975, when the problems we have discussed to-day 

will be compounded. 

These problems will have to await another time or place. But I 
um sure that many of you are already aware of them. Meanwhile, I hope 
that each of us in his or her own way, and in relation to our opportuni- 
ties, will prove worthy of this greatest challenge in providing reasonable 
opportunity for our young people to adequately prepare for their great 
responsibilities. 

Mr Carroll is Vice-President, Canada Packers Limited and President of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 














School of Community CAMP UEMAC Centre d’éducation 
Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 
McGill University and Université Laval 
August 16th to August 26th, 1957 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and 
Community Work. Enrolment limited to 100 people. 


Discussion of aims and methods of Adult Education will focus on the theme 
of “The New Dimensions of Citizenship”. Related skills, group discussion, 
parliamentary procedure, program planning and film use as well as 
Community music, recreation and drama, are featured. 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


| H. R. C. Avison Napoléon LeBlanc 

Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Université Laval, Québec 
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ARE 
ALL GROUPS 
GROUPS ? 


Alan F. Klein 


SOCIAL SCIENTIST VERSUS GROUP LEADER 
Groups are of interest to those who study them — the social scientists, 
and to those who work with them — the leaders of face-to-face groups 
and classes. There is a difference between the interest of the scientist 
and that of the leader. The scientist seeks to understand a body of 
knowledge or phenomena, while the leader wants to make use of the 
scientific knowledge, for his is an applied field. The scientist is con- 
cerned with categories of things or classes. He devotes his study to the 
problems and activities of the category or class, and therefore tends to 
generalize, consequently writing about groups as though all groups were 
alike. The leader on the other hand is interested in the specific, in other 
words, his particular group. 

In much of the recent literature social scientists have written about 
groups without specifying always the kind of group or groups from 
which their findings came. Perhaps this is not quite fair, so let us say 
that those who do the writing about the research findings have been 
guilty of generalizing too much. I speak as a leader who reads the 
generalizations which purport to set forth truths about groups, and there 
upon in good faith I try to apply them to my specific group. Terminology, 
too, creates confusion. Social scientists, say the editors of Autonomous 
Groups Bulletin (vol. x, No. 4) use the term ‘group’ with appalling 
looseness in referring to any aggregate of human beings ; even when 
they are fully aware that it has no precise meaning beyond ‘knot’ or 
‘cluster’. 

I do not wish to stir up the controversy based upon the premise that 
generalization from a few groups to all groups is dangerous. I grant that 
work from small samples has value and merit. The time has come, how- 
ever, when the practitioner, the leader of face-to-face groups, needs help 
in knowing which valid generalizations can be applied, at least in their 
essentials, to any group and to the behaviour of the individual members. 
For this to be possible one must begin to be more precise in reporting 
research material and to sharpen focus on different kinds of groups and 
their group factors. 
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INADEQUACY OF SAMPLES 

Too many of the principles and concepts published here and elsewhere 
were deduced from small groups of college students recruited for the 
sole purpose of a research project. From the standpoint of a group leader 
some of them never were groups at all. The subjects used can make a 
difference in the results and certain such basic factors have been over- 
looked in the attempt to generalize from some groups to all groups. The 
persons who seek to popularize the scientific findings and make them 
useful to leaders, then, have not been careful enough to classify groups, 
granting the first task has been to extract the minimum essential simi- 
larities of all small groups, so that the information is as useful to leaders 
as it might be. There are differences between and among groups which 
call for differential approaches to leading them. Moreover, different 
kinds of groups function differently. While it is not possible to elaborate 
on all such differences here, a few illustrations will serve to make the 
point. We will return to the issue later. 

Helen Jennings has provided a useful distinction between psyche 
groups and socio groups.* 

The two group processes — socio and psyche — operate in all groups. 
The emphasis in the group determines whether it is psyche or socio. In 
the psyche group the emotional interaction and personal need-meeting 
satisfaction are of prime importance, i.e., the friendship group where 
feeling may be expressed and where personality development and growth 
may occur. 

Psyche Group Characteristics. Freedom to sound off ; No visualized 
or explicit goal necessary ; Membership is voluntary ; It is more homo- 
geneous as to background, culture, etc.; Individual has greater effect ; 
No formal rules necessary ; Criteria of success is determined by each 
member ; Exists for emotional well being and personal development. 
In the socio group the content or task is of primary importance. 

Socio Group Characteristics. There is less freedom than in psyche ; 
There is a visualized action goal; Membership may be voluntary or 
involuntary ; May be more heterogeneous than psyche ; Uses formal rules 
and procedure ; Criteria of success is a public criteria determined by 
group or an outside authority ; Exists to accomplish a social task. 

One major problem of leadership is to incorporate within a group 
a proper balance between these elements. The socio elements provide 


a steering and navigating mechanism ; the psyche elements provide the 
motor energy. 


This is but one classification for purpose of illustration of how 


‘Leadership and Isolation, Helen Jennings. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1943. 
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groups differ. There are many others, such as : natural or formed groups, 
age, size, setting, and purpose. 

There are no groups that are clearly one or the other but some are 
predominantly socio or psyche. The adult educator may assume that his 
evening class is there to learn a skill or subject and hence is socio. In 
fact the members may come primarily for social and interpersonal satis- 
factions using the class and subject as an excuse or vehicle. The members 
will react differently from what one might expect of a class that is 
subject or task oriented. Moreover, I believe the leader or teacher may 
have to lead differently in each because there is a different purpose and 
expectation, at least on the part of the group. 


PURPOSE AND GOAL MUST BE DEFINED 
Too little has been written about purpose or goal. The purpose of the 
group determines in a large measure the factors that predominate and, 
I submit, the methods to be used. Let me illustrate from an area in 
which there has been much confusion — discussion. Articles have ap- 
peared each espousing a particular way to conduct discussion groups, 
from the so called group-centred discussion to parliamentary procedure. 
Let me digress a moment and note that these two are not as incompatible 
as some would have us believe. For a group discussion to be group 
centred, the group assumes responsibility for what it will discuss with a 
minimum of subject intervention from the leader. The leader does have 
some control of procedure. Only in the most sophisticated and well 
trained group does one find no need for control in a leader. When 
leadership is shared what happens is that procedural control passes 
around. This is ideal, but the point is that there is control by leadership. 
It is not at all far fetched to imagine a group-centred discussion 
in which the group sets up ground rules for procedure and for deter- 
mining agreement or consensus in advance. So long as the leader does 
not influence the content of the discussion and operates in accordance 
with agreed ground rules, it remains group centred. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is not a discussion method; it is a method of procedural control. 
A group discussion under parliamentary procedure can be overwhelm- 
ingly leader centred or it can be group centred. The discussion method 
used, however, ultimately rests with purpose. Let us be aware, again, 
that we are talking about groups and classes that we lead and not ideal 
group development groups. Also that we are illustrating that groups 
differ and hence when reading of discussion groups one must ask, what 
kind and for what purpose. 


Many of us are familiar with a discussion group at a convention. 
There is no task to be fulfilled, and no specific decisions to be reached. 
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The purposes are: to share opinions and information with each other 
and thereby become refreshed, up-to-date on what people are doing and 
thinking, and to make and renew contacts. For such a purpose the atmos- 
phere would be permissive with little or no direction. One would seek 
maximum interaction and friendliness. We know from the work of E. 
Bovard that such results are best obtained through a minimum of leader 
intervention and control, and with no subject matter influence by the 
leader. The ground rules are simply that we speak one at a time and 
observe the social amenities of politeness. 

If however the convention group is asked to return to the main 
meeting with a decision, a question, or a task to be accomplished 
within a stated period of time, does not the situation change? In the 
first place the purpose has changed. The choice of subject matter is no 
longer entirely in the hands of the group. The leader must exercise more 
control or direction even though the discussion can remain group 
centred. Mind you, this is a typical group, not one trained in group 
task achievement. The leader must therefore set more controls to keep 
to the subject, to work toward the goal, to enable movement in order to 
accomplish the task set. 

Now let us consider that the group has seen a film. The film was 
produced to interpret a point of view and was selected by the conference 
to affect attitudes and understandings of the conference attenders. A 
discussion follows. Again we know that the more permissive and group 
centred the discussion the greater the number of interactions, and the 
warmer the interpersonal relationships. This does not insure that the 
group will get the point. Looking at several factors, the high status 
persons may take an opposing point of view and the group may reach 
consensus contrary to the purpose of the film and the conference. Or the 
cultural factors predominant in the group may cause it to reject the 
film’s message. Maximum interaction and warmth may enforce the 
negative feeling. Does the discussion leader have a_ responsibility ? 
Would he not represent the purpose and be motivated by it? Is there 
not a value system operative now ? The applied scientist may be guided 
by values, consequently he may intervene on a substantive basis. He 
may even present a point of view. If the purpose of showing the film 
was, however, only to stimulate thinking and impart information, the 
situation would not be too different from the first illustration given above 
and hence the method and role of the discussion leader would be 
determined by the purpose to be achieved. 

Moving a step further, the conference goers attend an institute as 
part of the conference. Here the purpose is to learn a skill, or to learn 
new subject matter. The discussion leader, it seems to me, guided by 
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this purpose has additional responsibilities for structuring the discussion 
in such a way that the purpose may be fulfilled. He may be more direc- 
tive than in the other illustrations. 

Two other purposes might be investigated. There are groups that 
meet in youth serving agencies and community centers, for example, 
where the purpose is personality development and need satisfaction 
essential for good emotional growth. Here in these psyche groups, dis- 
cussion leading has other purposes and perhaps another leadership ap- 
proach. Note in this short excerpt.’ 


I returned to the room. All the children looked up at me curiously. 

I asked them if they would come over to the table so that we could all 
talk. They all gathered around the table. I said I knew Annette didn’t get 
along with the rest of the gang, but that I didn’t know very much about it 
and wished they would tell me their ideas on the subject so that I could 
understand it better. 

‘She doesn’t like anybody. That’s the trouble,’ someone said. 

‘I know,’ I said. 

‘She's always calling people names and cussing’, said Charlie. ‘She won't 
when you're around, but you should hear her cuss when you ain’t’! 

‘I don’t like her.’ 

‘Me either.’ 

‘Me either.’ 

I said: ‘So I guess nobody in the club iisxes her.’ 

‘She doesn’t like anybody either, Margie said cheerfully. . 

‘That’s her whole trouble, said Charlie earnestly. ‘She don’t like 
anyone!’ 

‘Does she know we don’t like her?’ Leila said uncomfortably. At this, 
everyone exchanged embarrassed glances. It’s amazing how they could tell 
her to her face that they didn’t like her, and yet feel embarrassed that 
she knew it. 

I nodded. ‘Yes, she does.’ Then I said, ‘I wonder how it feels to know 
that no one likes you?’ 

There was a grave silence. 

‘She doesn’t try to make people like her either,’ Charlie observed. 

‘I know,’ I said. ‘She doesn’t know how to make people like her; 
that’s the funny part. She wants people to like her, but she doesn’t know 
how to make people like her.’ 

‘But if she wants people to like her, why doesn’t she try to be nice,’ 
Margie wanted to know. 

‘She never learned how, dopey,’ Charlie said. ‘Of course,’ he added, 
‘I don’t care if some people don’t like me, but she does.’ 

I agreed that people were different. There was a long wey tful pause. 
Then I said: ‘Well, I wonder what we should do. I really don’t know.’ 

‘Maybe,’ suggested Leila, ‘If we all just didn’t pay any attention to her 
for a while, she’d try to be nice.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Charlie. ‘I think that would just make it worse. 
Because she thinks nobody likes her anyway. So that would just make it 
worse. 

‘That’s a good point, Charlie, I remarked. 

‘Well,’ said Leila, ‘maybe if we were kind to her and treated her like 


*Toward Professional Standards, American Association of Group 
Workers, 1945-46. pp. 100-102. 997 





a friend, she’d know we wanted to like her and she’d try to be nice too.’ 
‘That’s certainly something to think about,’ I agreed. 
‘She isn’t mean all the yo LeRoy said contemplatively. 
‘And she’s good in clay, too. 
‘She has a lot of good ideas, too,’ Leila recalled. 
"Yes, she has lots of ideas.’ 
‘And she loves nature,’ added Jeannie, proud to have found this saving 


grace. ‘At camp she was always catching bugs and caterpillars and snakes 
and things.’ 


‘Well, Leila concluded, ‘I think we should stop being mean to Annette 
and try to be nice to her.’ 


There was a murmur of assent. I said: ‘I think it’s swell the way you 


people have thought this out. It may help and it may not. We don’t know, 
do we? But, it’s a good thing to try.’ 


The children all looked very pleased with themselves. Then I added 
a few words regarding the inadvisability of discussing our talk with 
Annette, and they all nodded solemnly. 


While this is an illustration of a children’s group I suggest that the 
discussion method might not have been too different with adults. Also, 
articles about groups, which do not specify adult groups but talk of 
groups, seem to include youth groups as well. As a leader I must assume 
that they do unless told ‘otherwise. 

Another purpose group is the therapy group. The previous illustra- 
tion is often referred to by some as a therapy group. This is not strictly 
correct. Therapy means treatment and connotes breakdown. The role of 
the discussion leader in group therapy differs from the other groups 
mentioned in some respects because of the purpose, while it may be 
similar in other respects. To talk of leading group discussion in one way 
only, then, has dangers. Method flows from function. 

We have used purpose here as one determinant or factor. To men- 
tion only a few others:—the culture, how long the group held meetings, 
and how often, its experience with democratic method, its age, size, 
and others. Another point to be noted revolves around involvement. The 
leader must consider what the group means to the members. If be- 
longing means little, and this may be a factor with the college student 
subject, conformity to norms and group standards are affected as well 
as the energy put out to achieve. If belonging means much, as in many 
psyche groups, norms become of great importance in determining be- 
haviour. Inherent in this are the security needs of the members. Involve- 
ment in the subject or the goal cannot be ignored. Much that has been 
written about task groups comes from studies of non-emotional material. 
Will it hold up with a class or group that feels deeply about the issue 


under discussion ? 


NEED FOR A REFINED TERMINOLOGY 
Lastly, this generic term ‘group’ needs clarification or modifying adjec- 





tives. Either it can be conceptualized so that it means something in the 
current literature or it must be described in each article for clarification 
as to what each author means. In too many of the studies lately there 
were no groups at all by the standards of some of us who lead face-to- 
face groups. The traditional definition that a group is any collection of 
two or more individuals who are in social interaction, i.e., who have 
social relations with each other and who are in a position to stimulate 
each other psychologically and to respond to each other, is far too 
general for operational use. Such a concept is useful in the development 
of theory and in order to search for universals. 

Muzafer Sherif tells us that with minimum essential features of 
small informally organized groups in mind ‘a group is defined as a social 
unit which consists of a number of individuals who, at a given time, 
stand in more or less definite inter-dependent status and role relationship 
with one another, and which explicitly or implicitly possesses a set of 
norms or values regulating the behaviour of the individual members, at 
least in matters of consequence to the group.’ 

Even within this broad definition it is doubtful that some groupings 
which have been used for research are groups. He goes on to explain. 
‘Common group attitudes or sentiments are not included in this definition 
because social attitudes are formed by individuals in relation to group 
norms as they become functioning parts in the group structure.’ 

One wonders whether this definition isn’t too broad for operational 
use. Perhaps the group leaders in practice might difte entiate among 
the stages of group development before there is a group. Such stages 
may be regarded as mutual seeking, mutual becoming, and mutual being. 
Whether it is a group before there is consciousness of kind, common 
goals, and a recognizable entity is part of our dilemma. Another useful 
idea is that groups progress through stages of maturity which differ 
from each other. We need not establish either of these ideas here but 
it seems valid to explore further whether there are not significant and 
substantial differences in how a leader or a collection of individuals 
function before they are a group, and at various stages in the 
development. 

{ believe that group theory has progressed to the point where 
classification is possible, and for the leader, necessary. To the social 
scientists who do the research we are everlastingly indebted. It is 
understandable why they have spoken of groups so generally. However, 
those of us who try to apply their scientific knowledge to our practice 
ask now for more precise definitions and designations of groups that they 
have used and also which of their deduced principles may be applied 


* American Sociological Review, — © 1954, Vol. XIX, No. 6, p. 762. 





universally because they have been so validated. This care is akin to 
what the doctor asks of the medical researcher. 

And to us, the leaders of face-to-face groups and classes, we must 
look more closely at some of the generalizations and conclusions that 
purport to apply to all groups when in fact they apply to some kinds 
of groups, and at times not to groups at all, but to ‘knots’ or ‘clusters’ 
of people. In applying principles it is up to us to be discriminating 
and discerning. Since we are interested in the specific group it is up 
to us to study that group systematically before we apply methods of 
leadership or education, to determine wherein it is like or different from 
the general category into which it falls. 

In order to do this I would like to suggest some areas for study. 


1. The Individuals 
. Interests and goals. 
Experience in success or failure in achieving these goals. 
Behaviour — role and general. 
. Special problems or needs, psychic or situational. 
Temperament and attitude. 
Intelligence, age, ability, education. 
. Physical appearance and ability. 
What group means to them — motivational and need. 
Sub-group, position, status, experience in groups. 
j. How they learn or change. 
2. The Group 
Interaction patterns. 
Cohesion. 
Status determinant and levels. 
Structure and formation data. 
Goals — how derived — how manifested — if and how achieved. 
Standards and norms. 
Power structure and strivings. Power over members. 
Leadership. 

i. Conflicts and tensions. 

j. Composition — homogeneity and heterogenity on several scales, i.e., 
age, development, culture, intelligence, “ill, resistance to leadership, 
commitment to democracy, involvement, commitment to goals. 

k. How it approaches and meets tasks. 

l. Diagnosis of group problems. 

m. Controls and procedures. 

. Characteristics of temperatment, such as fun loving, enthusiastic, etc 
morale. 

. Contagion (types and by whom). 

. Popularity and rejection. 

. Interests. 

. Communication channels. 

. Decision-making and problem solving patterns. 

. Movement. 

. How long and often meeting. 
v. Setting. 
3. Sub-Group Pressures 

a. Social climate. 

b. Expectations of sub-group or main membership organization — ought 
and must behaviour. 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 
h. 





c. Neighbourhood or sub-group tradition. 
d. Patterns of operation. 
e. Attitudes to leadership. 
f. Aspiration. 
é- Role behaviour. 
. Common beliefs and patterns. 
i. Attitudes. 


4. The Overall Culture 
a. What is socially acceptable, desirable, rewarded, punished. 
b. Patterns. 
c. Conflicts with sub-culture or groups. 
d. Pressures on individuals and groups. 


Since we know that the factors that influence group process are 
Individual (psychic), Sub-group (religion, nationality, caste, etc.), 
Group, and Cultural (external environmental) and that these factors 
influence behaviour, goals, procedures, organization, standards, and 
more, a function of the leader is to apply to the specific the scientific 
principles developed by the researchers. It is through the determination of 
such forces that one decides which principles or concepts will be per- 
tinent in the given situation. This is the creative job that falls to the 
leader. He must make the application to the specific group and cannot 
expect to apply all of the published material in a random fashion, nor 
can he expect the social scientist to make the specific application for 
him. Every group is different and requires an individualized approach. 

In addition, the function of the leader of the face-to-face group 
in many instances is not only to understand the forces in and of the 
group but also to influence them. Only by studying them is he able to 
determine which of the forces or factors require strengthening, weaken- 
ing, or change of direction in order to help the group or individuals to 
achieve their goals. A trained group member is effective also in the same 
way, ie., understanding the needs of the group and the forces that 
block or encourage movement, which then guides his action in the group. 

In effect then, the leader is a scientist who studies his group, the 
researcher is a scientist who studies groups. The researcher generalizes 
from many specifics. The leader specifies from generalizations and in so 
doing must in fact be specific as to the needs and forces within his own 
group in order to appropriately apply the findings of the small group 
social researcher. It would be valuable, then, if leaders could feed back 
some of their studies and experiences in order to help to check the 
general findings, to facilitate classification of groups and group phe- 
nomena, and thereby to facilitate the development of the precision 
needed in order to help himself as a practicing leader of groups. 


Dr Klein is Professor of Social Group Work, University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE “WHY” 
OF 
FOLK SCHOOLS 


Eleanor Coulter 


People are our most important natural resource. You might not think it 
in a world which places much importance on scholastic achievements ; 
where ‘success’ usually means public recognition for some outstanding 
feat (even flag-pole sitting!) ; where income tax and car model deter- 
mine social standing. In the midst of all this, it is both refreshing and 
encouraging to realize there is a program, based on the intrinsic worth 
of the individual as a human being! Such is the Folk School movement 
which is slowly but surely being recognized and assisted as a most 
valuable form of adult education. 


FOLK SCHOOLS TAKE IN EVERYONE 
Many fine programs are introduced through church groups, but unfor- 


tunately these are confined to the activities and beliefs of one faith. 
Government agencies provide ways and means of obtaining skills and 
knowledge along recreational lines, drama and other talents. Usually 
there are age limits or some standard of formal education is set before 
one can qualify for either of the above programs. 

The folk school program invites any who have a desire to know 
more about his fellow-man, more about himself and more about how to 
leave the world a better place than it was when he entered it. With the 
financial assistance of rural organizations, government departments in- 
terested in the development of people, and the people themselves the 
folk school movement provides the means of opening a door to a richer, 
fuller life where everyone is equal no matter what his race, religion or 
profession. 


CAN YOU TOUCH MOONLIGHT? 

‘Folk Schools leave you with a tip-toe feeling and that is good in a world 

that grows old with devastating suddenness’. So wrote a well-known 

columnist after she had spent four days at her first folk school. She came 

closer than anyone has yet in describing just what an experience at folk 

school does to the individual. It has always been rather frustrating to 
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those wanting to learn about folk schools to hear such answers as : “We 
can’t exactly explain what it is about folk schools that sets them apart 
from other forms of learning’, ‘no two schools are alike’, ‘it depends on the 
people who are there’. 

Can you actually touch the south wind that makes you feel so rest- 
less ? Can you touch the moonlight that gives you such a delightful, 
adventurous feeling ? No more can we lay a finger on the qualities of 
a folk school experience that makes one feel more deeply, think more 
keenly and live more fully. The insight one develops while participating 
in a folk school cannot be described, it must be experienced. Whether 
it is noticeable or not, a person who has attended folk school is different. 
The important thing is not that one looks or acts differently but that one 
feels differently. 

You can work for years in close proximity with people and learn to 
get along with them but in many cases you do not ever see them or 
think of them outside of working hours. You can enjoy bowling, bad- 
minton, ice-skating, skiing and many other sports with your friends with- 
out ever getting to know their innermost thoughts or feeling. You can 
worship in the same church with the same people over a long period of 
time and never get beyond a nodding acquaintance with them. But put 
a dozen people, some from each of the groups above, under one roof 
for a few days doing all these things together and they will know one 
another like brothers and sisters. 


IT TAKES THOUGHT AND PLANNING 
The question has been asked ‘How can you do all that in so short a 
time?” No doubt in some cases it is because the needs of the people in 
the area have been carefully studied and a program built around those 
needs, but not so rigidly that it cannot be adapted to other conditions 
or circumstances which might arise. On the other hand, the success of 
the folk school also depends on the give and take attitude of every par- 
ticipant. It is made quite clear at the beginning that the folk school 
functions as a group and to get the most out of it one must contribute 
something. It is amazing how quickly the group can organize themselves 
into such revolving committees as kitchen help, housekeeping duties and 
program planning. Self is forgotten in the busy life of group activity. 
In the struggle for financial security and the maintenance of their 
families too many parents have left the training of their children’s minds 
to schools, churches and government services. For the same reason they 
have neglected to round out their own thinking except by reading head- 
lines in the newspapers or listening to news bulletins on the radio. Thus, 
too many people tend to base their judgment of certain situations on 
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one-sided knowledge. The folk school program tries to present both sides 
of a subject by carefully choosing a leader or speaker who is not biased 
in his opinions to give the facts, then by the discussion method gives 
each one in the group an opportunity to voice his own views and ask 
questions. From this kind of exchange of opinions come many new 
ideas which take partially dormant minds into a new thought world. 


THE PROGRAM ITSELF 

The topics studied and discussed at folk school are many and varied, 
the first of which at any school is the story of the beginning of the folk 
school movement in Denmark. Hearing about Bishop Grundtvig’s desire 
to retain each student's ‘unique personality’ and develop a series of 
studies around his economic, spiritual and emotional needs, tends to 
put the folk schoolers at their ease, in that they do not have to do a lot 
of heavy reading and studying that the word ‘school’ seems to imply. 

Topics used most frequently in our Canadian folk schools are those 
pertaining to farm organizations and citizenship, rural living and human 
relations problems, and cultural and spiritual values. These main sub- 
jects are interspersed with special interest items such as morning de- 
votions, evening thoughts and bedtime stories which gives the participant 
an opportunity to share something that has meant a great deal to him. 
It might be a favourite poem learned at school or an interesting ex- 
perience from real life that has taught him a valuable lesson. Thus they 
learn from one another and life is richer because of the experience of 
sharing. 

Short periods of recreation and craftwork are interjected for variety, 
but care is taken here that neither is stressed to the point where it will 
overbalance the program. So that everyone can learn to appreciate the 
culture of other lands, suitable songs and games are learned along with 
the Canadian songs and stories of our historical heritage. 

In so short a time as three or four days, of course, there is only a 
small ripple made on the pool of knowledge, but this may grow into 
large waves as the individual pursues further something in which his 
interest has been aroused. Perhaps a busy housewife finds that she has 
not kept herself informed about municipal affairs and discovers that she 
has been voting just as her husband has told her to, rather than getting 
the facts and making her own decision. If the issue has been a public 
health problem or something that is going to affect the standard of her 
children’s schooling, she feels that it is definitely her duty to use her 
influence after learning all the facts. As a result, she becomes an active 
resident of the community, visiting council and school board meetings 
and seeing that her family also take an active interest in local government. 
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By the same token, many rural people have learned to appreciate 
their own farm organizations after learning ‘why’ they were organized, 
which gives them a clearer understanding that ‘what’ they are doing is 
in the best interests of all concerned. In sessions on favourite hobbies, it 
is interesting to note that a love of poetry, art, music, history and nature 
lore is not unusual in the lives of people who have had little opportunity 
to develop their talents or to make a study of anything cultural. Resource 
material is made available and often leads to a satisfactory fulfilment of 
their cultural needs. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 

Out of the folk schools have come many community leaders, although 
that is not the primary purpose of the program. It does, however, give 
the individual participant initiative to put into practical use the en- 
lightenment, knowledge and understanding that he has developed 
through the new experience. Whether he uses it at home, in the com- 
munity or in the broader field of the municipality or province depends 
on his capacity for advancement and the opportunities which arise. 

The leaders who have done the pioneering in the folk school move- 
ment are often persons who hold a full-time job as well and yet at great 
persona! inconvenience have sacrificed their precious spare time to in- 
troduce to the rural people ways and means of learning, not how to 
‘make a living’ but how to ‘make living worthwhile’. These leaders are the 
first to admit that they also have benefited in many ways from contact 
with people of all age groups and from various backgrounds, thus prov- 
ing that the give and take procedure works both ways. 

A tribute should also be paid to the farm families who have offered 
their homes for the purpose of providing the right atmosphere for the 
folk school program to function at its best. They too, testify that they 
get a lot of satisfaction from watching their guests merge quickly into 
one big, happy family, where words of nonsense are tossed around one 
minute, and the next something quite profound is uttered to make it a 
memorable occasion. 

To know the true worth of any program, of course, requires evalu- 
ation and in the folk school this is not done by leaders and planners 
alone but also by the students. When asked to state if the program 
reached their expectation of it, almost all will answer that it exceeded 
what they expected. A criticism they offer is that we should make our 
programs sound more attractive when we send out an outline of the 
course. Our answer to that is simply that we cannot add the warmth, 
colour and feeling to a printed program that people themselves, through 
their own outstanding personalities, can contribute to any well-planned 
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affair. In other words, you can’t put people on paper, and the above 
example justifies the name of ‘folk school’. 

It is worthy to note that the topics which find favour and create the 
best animated discussion are those which relate to personal convictions, 
human understanding and philosophies of living. No one seems reluctant 
to voice his deepest feeling in the circle of those whom he has discovered 
to be kindred spirits. It is this closely knit feeling that we try to pre- 
serve when we discourage daily visitors who are apt to disrupt the train 
of thought. 

The value then of the folk school, as seen by those closely con- 
nected with the movement at the county level, is not that it makes better 
housekeepers or better farmers, technically, but that it brings to the 
people a realization of their own capabilities and the worth of individual 
opinion. It adds to their stock of principles by which to live and gives 
initiative to assume the responsibility of trying to solve their own prob- 
lems. The folk school way of life enables people to become all that they 


are created capable of being. 


Mrs Coulter is a farmer’s wife in Halton County, Ontario. She is active in 
the Ontario Folk School Council, has organized and led folk schools, and 
has attended Camp Laquemac — with the enthusiastic backing of her 
whole family ! 
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LIFE IN INDIA 

At a private screening recently, I was privileged to see the first two 
of a series of films entitled Life in India. These were produced by James 
Beveridge, for Burmah Shell, and the producers claim that, apart from 
the material held by the Government of India, these will be the most 
comprehensive record on film of contemporary life in India. The subject 
matter should prove of great interest to all those concerned with India, 
and if the standard is maintained throughout the series this will be a 
considerable achievement. Perhaps, also, interest will be added by the 
fact that these films are being made by sympathetic outsiders who are 


conscious of the beauty of the past, responsive to the colour and variety 
of India, and aware that the growth and changes which will revitalize 
India must be interwoven into the existing pattern and not artificially 
grafted on from outside. 


Kubauliram — A Village in North Bihar deals with the problems of 
what must be a typical village community, and with the assistance 
offered by the Community Development Project officers to solve their 
problems. Every year the village is flooded, the roads washed away, and 
much of the crop destroyed. With the help of an officer of the Com- 
munity Development Project, who becomes advisor and schoolmaster, 
specialized assistance is made available to help the people of the village 
develop their community. A school is built, the roads are improved, and 
finally a dike is constructed which will hold back the floods. The labour, 
the materials, and the land are given by the people themselves — they 
can feel that the achievement and improvements are theirs, while for 
skilled guidance they can look with confidence to the Community De- 
velopment Project. This film will be of great value in encouraging other 
communities to take advantage of the services offered, and to develop 
their villages according to their needs. 
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A Village in Travincore introduces us to a bargeman and his family 
of the Kottayam-Quilon region of Travincore. They are simple, hard 
working people, and through them we are shown the local industry, 
the social life and customs of the people, and how the changes which 
are creeping over India affect the lives of this typical family. Particular 
importance is placed on education ; the family has sacrificed a great deal 
for it—the father has raised a large dowry so thet his daughter may 
marry an educated man, and the younger son is gi. ca every opportunity 
to study for his exam. From this we get a glimpse of the emphasis placed 
on education by the people themselves. One is moved in admiration 
for the father who has devoted his energy to his family, always with the 
hope of providing them with better opportunities than he himself has 
enjoyed. The film touches briefly on a problem which must be of prime 
importance in India today: Are there sufficient opportunities available 
for higher education ? Widespread elementary education could lead 
many of the younger people away from the land and the village com- 
munity to the cities, creating large- -scale unemployment. Touched by the 
essential beauty of the simple life, one hopes that the faith of the father 
that education will give his children ‘a place in the sun’, will not be thus 
betraved. 

Both of these films — each 30 minutes — are available in both 16 
and 35mm from the Shell Oil Company of Canada, 25 Adelaide St. East, 
Toronto. 


BEATRICE TRAINOR 


CORRESPONDENCE 

In the May-June 1956 issue of roop ror THOUGHT and the otherwise 
excellent, historically-oriented article, The Background of Continuous 
Learning in Canada, we find the following passage about French culture 
in Canada. It is a passage which, at least to the mind of this writer, 
represents not only ‘food for thought’ but cause for alarm. And I quote 
from it, by excerpt : ‘Canada also has a “culture within a culture” in the 
French speaking, Roman Catholic Province of Quebec. There, education 
has remained under the wing of the Church, retaining . . . elements, 
which had their origins in pre-revolutionary France’. And somewhat later, 
in the same article, we find the following summary of the role of c 8 F in 
Canadian life : ‘French Canada, it should be noted, has its own cBc 
network, carrying programs in the French language’. 

Both statements are regrettable from various points of view and 
in spite of the circumstance that the author, probably, had no intention 
of either slighting or misjudging fellow-Canadians of French origin. The 
potential danger of similar remarks (irrespective when and where they 
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are voiced) lies in the area of distorting historical sequence of events ; 
and of presenting subjects of topical interest in the wrong perspective. 
And these are my arguments: (1) Historically, French culture is the 
senior of English culture in Canada. Apart from its influence in shaping 
cul.ural, political and intellectual life in Canada, in the past, it still 
exerts an important role in our country. Not only in the lives of the 
approximately 3,000,000 French-Canadians living in the province of 
Quebec and not limited to the overall number of Americans and Can- 
adians of French origin, but through the overall number of alumnae of 
every institution of learning, be it in science or the humanities. 

(If papers in the United Kingdom, United States, extol the remark- 
able findings of Dr Hans Selye, they do mention in passing his rank and 
position at the University of Montreal and its Faculty of Medicine, but 
none among both writers and readers, ever gives it a thought that the 
European scientist had found a favourable climate for his scientific en- 
deavours in the French university and thus his achievements become, in 
a very definite way, the product of French culture in Canada). 

(2) It is inexact to say that education in Quebec remained ‘under 
the wing’ of the Roman Catholic Church. One never speaks of English- 
speaking institutions of higher learning as being influenced by the theo- 
logical aspects of their educators’ creeds and religions in relation to their 
educational work. (Would anybody attribute any special meaning — with 
regard to their role as educators of Canadian youth — to the fact that the 
Principal of McGill university is a member of the United Church of 
Canada, or that Toronto’s Chancellor is Anglican? It so happens that 
neither this writer nor many, educated English-Canadians could say 
whether my above classification is right or wrong. So little do we think 
of pigeon-holing English-speaking educators into religious moulds . . .) 
It is even less exact to say that ‘education in French Canada retains 
strong traditional ties with origins in pre-revolutionary France’. It is 
inexact for the simplest of reasons ; educators in any country where they 
are free to teach according to the best of their ability, try very hard to 
keep up with the latest trends in science and liberal arts. And French- 
Canadian teachers are no exception to this rule. (Teachers, when they 
graduate, unlike phvsicians do not pronounce the Hippocratic oath ‘of 
serving to the best of their ability and knowledge’ but they certainly have 
th’s moral code ingrained in them. . .) 

And to illustrate this argument, I would like to mention a circum- 
stance with which I am familiar : Three professors, in our university, are 
graduates of Harvard and Columbia university ; two of them are priests. 
Are we allowed to draw certain conclusions, based of course on pure 
speculation, as to what this circumstance means in a strictly religious 
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and parochial sense ? Are the two Roman Catholic priests studying in 
an American, Protestant university ‘heretics’, or did the Church make 
concessions to Protestantism ? Obviously, the only thing that did happen 
was that a university (and not the Church) was anxious to have its 
alumnae become conversant with the latest achievements in another, 
great university. That's all. 

And to conclude my foray against the danger of infiltration of biased 
views in the writings of some of the finest educators Canada has brought 
forth, I would like to say this; We Europeans are aware that true 
Humanism is the most wonderful birthright enjoyed by Canadians. 
Humanism, which in the words of Ralph Barton Perry, is an ‘enlightened 
choice’ between truth and falsehood, between good and evil. Educators, 
on every level, are not only the guardians of this birthright of every 
free Canadian, but they have also the historical task of moulding the 
minds of tomorrow’s leaders. Let us not forget what the true lessons of 
history are: that men like Diderot and Voltaire or Rousseau, all three 
teachers in a sense, were the torch-bearers of revolution in the France 
of 1770. Much more so than Danton and Robespierre, who were its 
leaders. And let’s look into the history of Nazism and Communism : 
In Russia, it was the intellectual and the middle-class bourgeois who 
zealously transplanted purely Western and purely urban ideologies to 
the soil of Czarist and peasant-enslaved Russia. True enough, both 
Russian intelligentsia and the middle-class were ultimately destroyed 
by the mammoth Bolshevism which they helped to create, but the his- 
torical fact remains (and history is a stubborn witness) that in Russia, 
it was not the poorest or the most down-trodden class which revolted 
against Czarist rule, but the members of the educated middle-class. 

(Incidentally, it is a well known fact that Russia caters to teachers 
more than to any other class of people under Communist rule: they, the 
teachers from grade schools to universities, are the best paid white- 
collar workers, are favoured as to housing and other conditions of daily 
living ; and last but not least, their status is that of cabinet ministers! ) 

Those among us who have learned history — not from manuals but 
through the torture of personal experience — are not liable to forget its 
lessons. What is more, we are ready to fight, to our last breath, for a 
benefit — from these lessons — not only for ourselves but also for those 
who were generous enough to give us sanctuary. 


ANNA STEARNS 
University of Montreal 





THE DOMAIN OF THE FACULTY IN OUR E X- 


PANDING COLLEGES. John S. Diekhoff. New York: Harper 
(Toronto: Musson) 1956. pp. xiii, 204. $3.75 


This book is both timely and provocative. In the crisis of mounting en- 
rolments, Professor Diekhoff examines the problems of our universities, 
concerning both day and evening courses, and offers some challenging 
suggestions for their solution. His comments upon the present academic 
muddle are often shrewd and biting ; but they prepare the ground for 
his rather revolutionary remedies. Although concerned primarily with 
American education, many of his ideas and suggestions might be applied 
with profit to the Canadian scene. 

The book divides itself between the problems of day and evening 
colleges. The first half is concerned chiefly with the training of new 
faculty members in the art of teaching. The author points out that pro- 
fessors are the only major group lacking in professional training today 
and while admitting that ‘great’ teachers are extremely rare, he suggests 
that at least competent instructors might be trained if we abandon the 
present haphazard system of apprenticeship. Fortunately, university 
teaching is a co-operative effort, so that no student is influenced exclu- 
sively by any one member of a faculty. In addition to textbook editors, 
curriculum planners and administrators, Professor Diekhoff advocates the 
wider use of specialists in testing and in audio-visual aids, to make 
college instruction more effective. His main suggestion, however, is for a 
kind of on-the-job internship like that recently inaugurated at Hunter 
College, of which Professor Diekhoff is Director of the Office of Institu- 
tidnal Research. Young instructors are appointed and introduced to the 
problems of teaching early in their period of tenure. 

To date, this training has consisted mainly of a system of seminars 
and special projects, in collaboration with senior members of the Faculty. 
Unfortunately, the plan is still in its experimental stages, but one hopes 
that it will be able to include more practice in the various activities of 
teaching in order to produce more tangible results. It seems unlikely 
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that such a plan will receive wide acceptance in this period of staff 
shortages ; particularly, with its extra demands upon the time and energ) 
of experienced Faculty members. 

Turning to the problems of evening colleges, Professor Diekhoff 
finds present conditions even more depressing. The picture he presents 
is indeed a gloomy one : “As long as the evening college is tolerated by 
the university as a necessary public relations activity or valued as a 
source of quick and ready profits, the evening college program will 
probably be a tired repetition of the day program or a casual, hit-or- 
miss, opportunistic collection of courses based on someone’s hunches 
about demands but controlled in content and inappropriateness by day 
college faculties with no concept of adult education. Its faculty will 
continue to include too many underqualified and wrongly qualified in- 
structors, underpaid and resentful of it, eking out their pay in other 
employment or seeking escape into “more respectable” academic jobs.’ 

The solution of these academic ills, according to Professor Diekhoff, 
depends in part upon the establishment of a well-paid, full-time faculty 
for adult education, ‘to justify a professional attitude toward the job 
and the client’. He then proceeds to outline his concept of the nature 
of adult education. Recognizing that this should be different from that 
designed for adolescents because of the maturity and experience of 
adults, he believes that adults have better motivation and a more urgent 
need of education, since they must face the problems of the present, 
not those of some unknown future. Accordingly, Professor Diekhoff feels 
that adult education should be ‘terminal’ rather than continuous, special- 
ized rather than general, and ‘liberal’ rather than merely recreational or 
therapeutic. In the terminology of business, he states that ‘it should seek 
its volume through small unit sales and a quick turnover’, rather than 
through lengthy courses over a period of vears. This leads naturally to 
an examination of the problems of the evening student proceeding 
towards a degree. The present system, according to Professor Diekhoff, 
is much too long, since the average evening student in the U.S.A. must 
spend ten years to complete his degree in this way. As an alternative to 
the present system of ‘credits’, therefore, the author recommends the 
system inaugurated at Brooklyn College, which aims ‘to enable a selected 
number of mature people to earn a baccalaureate degree partly on the 
basis of their background and experience rather than the mere accumu- 
lation of college credits’. Professor Diekhoff regards this as an ‘exciting 
attempt’ to improve degree courses for adults, and concludes with the 
following comment ; ‘Meanwhile, if there is a universitv evening college 
with the freedom and the courage to plan a program for adult students 
and to award degrees in terms of the achievement of its students, it will 
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be unique in its service to the people of its community’. (p. 182-3). 

It is indeed difficult to imagine a general acceptance of these sug- 
gestions by either Canadian or American universities. The plans recom- 
mended by Professor Diekhoff are still in their experimental stages and 
have yet to prove their value either in the training of university teachers 
or in the education of adults. This does not mean, however, that his book 
should be condemned as impractical, shallow or premature ; there is 
much in his commentary upon the present problems of both day and 
evening colleges that is worth saying, and the irony with which he says 
it makes this a shrewd and witty book. 

B. HONEYFORD 


GREAT ISSUES IN EDUCATION (Readings for Discussion, 
3 vols.) Chicago: Great Books Foundation, 1956. pp. xiv, 176. $6.45. 


Although not designed for the purpose, the set will be useful in a college 
library as another compact source of incidental readings for students in 
the philosophy of education. My inclination is therefore to commend the 
publishers. The selections are drawn from a wide variety of sources, 
ranging from Plato to the White House Conference on Education in 
1955, and they do show, as the editors intended, that fundamental issues 
in education are perennial. 

But as one who thinks of education as a process affecting the 
learner, | am interested chiefly in what the layman may derive from a 
reading and discussion of these selections. The reader is advised to 
avoid bias, is instructed to ‘discuss the author’s ideas, not his life and 
times’, and is assured that ‘the major arguments of the work have mean- 
ing irrespective of the time and circumstances in which they were 
written’. Only a student accustomed to thinking in this field is likely to 
be aware of the assumptions which underlay these introductory state- 
ments. Others who set forth in the indicated direction may not perceive 
the type of ‘bias’ they are going to avoid nor the type of ‘truth’ at which 
without deviation they are destined to arrive. 

If such theorizing seems mysterious, consider this. Those whose 
influence has dominated education in France have been extremely re- 
luctant to modify the educational program or methods of instruction 
along modern, North American, lines. They have clung to the ‘universal’ 
and traditional. Hence, in 1952 M. Charles Brunold, Director-General 
of Education at the second level, thought it necessary to say in a circular : 
‘The lesson must be learned that ideas are not unchangeable . . .’ Inter- 
estingly enough, “Environmental Study’ was introduced in the first cycle 
of secondary education that year. 
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It seems to me that some systematic study of educational thought 
in relation to different or changing environments would be a desirable 
prerequisite for those embarking on a Great Books program of reading 
and discussing such a miscellany of excerpts as are presented in these 
three volumes. Certainly classroom experience should be a prerequisite 
if those who complete the program are in any danger of sounding off 
their views on education with greater confidence than before. 

More than half of the selections are from twentieth century sources, 
but only a small fraction of the pages are from the writings of profes- 
sional educators who are actively engaged in public education and who 
are exponents of modern procedures. No doubt their work falls below 
the standard of the Great Books. Or maybe they are biased. 

CHARLES E. PHILLIPS 


MUSEUMS AND ADULT EDUCATION; The Report of a 
Working Party Appointed by The National Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales). London: The Institute, 1956. pp. 66. 4/-. 


In 1955 the Council of the Institute appointed a committee to enquire 
into ‘Obstacles Preventing the Fuller Use of Museum Resources in Adult 
Education.’ This is their report. It is based, for the most part, on replies 
to questionnaires sent to persons active in organizing or instructing adult 
classes who should find the resources of a museum useful in their work, 
along with replies from a number of museums. Other writings have been 
consulted and quoted to trace the historical development of some of the 
present difficulties their museums find themselves in and to acquaint 
the reader with practices elsewhere in Europe and in America ; an ap- 
pendix gives ‘Suggestions from Overseas’ which are ‘not intended to be 
more than comments on new or different methods of using museums 
educationally — interesting for comparison and stimulus although not 
necessarily suitable for adoption or even adaptation in this country.’ The 
committee was thinking of, and writing for, a wide audience. Anyone 
who has not given much thought to the problem of operating a museum 
will receive a very practical introduction through the reading of this 
report. 

The committee has drawn upon the experiences of many different 
types of museums, large and small, rural and urban. Enquiries were made 
about their finance and administration, the accommodation they had for 
groups, their hours of opening, the numbers on their staffs available to 
work with groups, the arrangement of exhibits in relation to teaching, 
transportation facilities to the museum, publicity, and other details which 
are part of the complex job of making a museum fulfil its role. Through- 
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out the report is one statement after another that might well be the 
basis of a discussion of the role of museums in Canada and what keeps 
them from being more effective than they are. 

Particular stress is placed on the need to review the legal frame- 
work for public local museums. At the present time their ‘administration 
is enmeshed with that of libraries, a field with plenty of organizational 
problems of its own’ and yet while ‘various proposals have been made 
for the association of museum administration with that of public edu- 
cation, they have traditionally been resisted by spokesmen for the 
museums profession.’ How then to legislate for local museums ? 

The comment on staff requirements to enable fuller use of museums 
for adult education is brief. “The present acute shortage of the more 
highly qualified staff to act as curators and also as lecturers for all types 
of adult audiences has been widely mentioned by educationists replying 
to our enquiries. This difficulty will only be overcome by a considerable 
improvement in salaries which in turn can only happen when there is 
a new attitude to museums and to museum expenditure generally on the 
part of most providing authorities, particularly those who have access 
to public funds.’ 

The brevity of the remarks about museum staff, together with such 
phrases as ‘bringing adult education and museums together’ and the 
question “Why are examples of effective co-operation (between adult 
education agencies and museums) still comparatively rare ?’ suggests that 
the committee was not concerned at this time, that a museum have a 
teaching staff of its own sufficiently large to initiate its own study 
programs for adults as a regular museum activity. Their concern is to 
remove the obstacles that keep groups, already organized for the purpose 
of educating adults, from making full use of the resources of a museum. 

If enough of the people for whom this report was written study it, 
rather than just look at it, I'm sure they will be moved to enquire how 
they can help remove the obstacles. There is another job for the adult 
educators of England and Wales! 


FRANCES E. JOHNSTON 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
a Directory of Organizations, 1956. London: National Institute of Adult 
Education, 1956. pp. 80. 5/-. 

A new edition of a useful list (the last one was four years ago). 
Among other timely information, it lists Central Departments of Educa- 
tion, Local Education Authorities, Education in H. M. Forces, Consul- 
tative Organizations, Residential Education, Scholarships and Bursaries, 
and Sources for Statistics. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 
From India, Alex Laidlaw of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, writes of 
his impressions : 

. Here there is a major problem which they call “the problem of 
the educated unemployed” — many thousands of young people going out 
of university each year without the slightest hope of getting a position 
where they can use their education. So it is not uncommon to find that 
the fellow doing a simple clerical job is a discouraged scholar with two 
or three university degrees. How different from the situation in Canada 
today, where a university graduate can generally pick and choose ! 
Again, how little we appreciate the great advantage of growing up in 
Canada! Of course, looking at the situation here in India, everyone 
realized that what is needed is not less education, but more education 
of a different kind ; less academic education and more training along 
practical and technical lines 

‘I am enjoying my work very much. The main part of my assign- 
ment takes me to the co-operative training centres throughout India 
and whenever possible I visit different types of co-op societies within 
reach of the centres. Consumer co-operatives are rare in India, but in 
Bangalore recently I visited an excellent one. It was almost a complete 
department store, with branches, and has a long history of success, going 
back to 1906, the same year the British Canadian started. Two sections 
of the main store were particularly interesting. One was the medical 
and drugs section, with a doctor in charge. The other was the banking 
department on the second floor which, we were told, has an excellent 
record. Here was a complete banking service carried on as a department 
of the consumer society, and as I looked at its operation, with members 
moving easily from groceries and dry goods to the savings section, | 
wondered if we had not made a tragic mistake in our country when we 
set up the money end of our co-operative business in a distinct and 
separate compartment. Another success story I found recently was in 
Saurashtra where they organized a Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
in 1951 so that tenant farmers could buy out occupancy rights from the 
big landowners. Up to the present they have financed 65,000 cultivators 
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to own their own farms — another example of successful co-operative 
banking. But such examples are all too few ; and in marketing agricul- 
tural products the co-operative movement in India is particularly weak, 
just where it should be strong to improve the rural economy . . .’ 


Mr Laidlaw is in India as Colombo Plan Consultant, Agricultural Credit 
Department, Reserve Bank of India. 


DEATHS 

Canadian education has lost a staunch supporter in Dr John Alexander 
Long, Director, Department of Education Research, Ontario College of 
Education who died in Toronto on March 18, 1957. Dr Long’s 
interest in education was far wider than research. He began his career 
as a high school teacher ; was a director of the Ontario Urban and Rural 
School Trustees’ Association ; a member of the Toronto and District 
Urban School Trustees’ Association and of the Canadian Education As- 
sociation. His contribution in this area culminated with his appointment 
as first chairman of the Metropolitan School Board (Toronto). Dr Long 
will be remembered in Canadian education for his great accomplish- 
ments in two rarely related fields, research and action. 


FOWLER COMMISSION REPORT 

The long-awaited findings of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting 

were made public, March 28, 1957. 

Highlights are : 

® Canada’s system of combining publicly and privately owned broad- 

casting should be maintained. 

® Control of radio and television in Canada should be transferred from 

the c Bc to an independent body which would supervise operations both 

of the c Bc and of the private stations. The c 8 c would then be run, like 

other Crown corporations, by a president and general manager ; and 

would be regulated, along with private radio and Tt vy stations, by a fif- 

teen member Board of Broadcasting Governors totally unconnected with 

the c Bc. 

® The Commission advocates privately owned second rT v stations in five 

cities — Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Halifax ; these 

stations to be Canadian-owned and Canadian-operated, and not merely 

outlets for United States television networks. They should also be re- 

quired to meet and to maintain high standards of performance. 

®@ The Federal Treasury would contribute about $470,000,000 over the 

next six years to finance c B C expansion and operations, largely for T v. 

This would do aw ay with the present year-to-year appropriations, estab- 
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lishing financial support on a long-term basis founded generally on the 
amount of national consumer spending. There should be no license fee 
on T v or radio receivers ; but the c B c would be encouraged to seek 
commercial revenue more aggressively. 

® The abandonment of the cB c’s Dominion Network, now operating at 
a $600,000 a year loss, is recommended ; but along with the extension 
of other radio services. The Report recognized that radio is ‘here to 
stay’, T v notwithstanding. Radio has a new role in the home, in taxi- 
cabs, private cars, shops and offices. It is also a better medium than T v 
for the transmission of live music and possibly for news broadcasts. Radio 
should ‘counter-program’ television, rather than compete with it. 

@ Extension of the cBc’s French-language radio and Tv service is 
recommended, to those areas where a large segment of the population 


speaks the language. 


GO WEST 
®@ The current ferment in Western adult education has resulted in a very 
fine brew indeed. Each of the four Western provinces is to have its own 
conference (Manitoba in Winnipeg, May 10; British Columbia in Van- 
couver, May 13 ; Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, May 14 and 15; Alberta 
in Banff, May 17 and 18). At these provincial conferences, delegates can 
get on with the important job of regional organization. 


After these deliberations, a small group, including representatives 
of each province, will meet at Banff, May 20 and 21, to winnow and 
sift suggestions for western regional organization and for training re- 
quirements which might be met on an inter-provincial basis. 
® The Saskatchewan Institute on Public Affairs will again hold its annual 
conference in August, at the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 


“GO BAST 

® National Farm Radio Forum Conference, Shediac, N.B., June 10, 
11, 12. 

® Atlantic Provinces Regional Conference, Mt. Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N.B., June 19, 20, and 21. Topic : Building the Atlantic Provinces 
through Communities. 

® Mt. Allison Summer Institute, Sackville, N.B., August 8 to 10. Topic : 
The British West Indies. A ‘travel seminar’ to the B.W.I. has been or- 
ganized prior to the Institute. Further information may be secured from 
Mt. Allison University. 


“ON CENTRE’ 
@ The c a A E annual meeting will be held in Ottawa, Saturday, June 8. 
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B.C. AHEAD OF ONTARIO 
Gordon Selman of u Bc sends the following information : 

‘It was good news for those of us in B.C. to see by the February 
issue of r F T that Ontario is having its first conference on aging in late 
May and early June. It is nice to hear that our underdeveloped areas 
are coming along so well. 

‘Westerners are quite accustomed to having central Canada be a 
little slow on the uptake. It does our hearts good, therefore, to find that 
this time they are only two weeks or so behind. I think it is a good 
thing for Canada that most of our publications come from Ontario. They 
tend to give undue attention to events in that part of the country and 
thereby help to restore the national balance. 

‘B. C. is having its first conference on the needs and problems of the 
aging from 14 to 17 May at the University of British Columbia. It is co- 
sponsored by the Community Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver 
and the Extension Department of the University. The main topics are to 
be “building a philosophy towards aging”, housing, employment and re- 
tirement, health, and community services. Co-ordinator of the conference 
will be Mr Luis Kuplan, Executive Secretary, Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aging, State of California. We are expecting representation 
from public and private agencies and from the various voluntary organi- 
zations interested in this field. 


‘Now that we know there is some urgency about it, we will try to 
get our report out in time for it to be of guidance to the Ontario group.’ 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 
Men and women, far from cities, can make up educational gaps with 
maximum persistence and minimum cost. The Ontario Department of 
Education offers academic and vocational correspondence courses, at 
elementary and secondary school level ; and in Automotive Mechanics, 
Carpentry, Machine Shop Practice, Radio Theory and Practice. The 
elementary and secondary school courses are supplied without fee, but 
only to residents of Ontario who have left school and who wish to ad- 
vance their education. The vocational correspondence courses are pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the Federal Government and in agree- 
ment with the Departments of Education of the other Provinces. These 
are designed for persons interested in becoming tradesmen and are 
available to residents of all provinces. A fee of ten dollars is required 
for each vocational course. 

Information and application forms may be secured from The 
Director, Correspondence Courses Branch, Ontario Department of 
Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 5. 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Department of University Extension 
STUDY FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 


at Summer School — July 2nd to August 10th 


Subjects offered (1957): Economics, English, French, Geography, 
German, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish. 


Special Classes at Grade XIII level: English, French, Spanish, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Geometry. 


by Home Study (Extramural) 

Available this summer. 

by Evening Classes on the campus (Winter) 

Convenient for teachers within travelling distance of Hamilton. 


by attendance at classes arranged at outside centres: 
Caledonia, Dunnville, Niagara Falls, Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland. 


For the Summer School and Extensi Calend 





Apply te The Director of Extension, McMaster University, 


Hamilton, Ontario 
Phones: JA. 9-7102 - JA. 2-7836 


REGISTER EARLY FOR SUMMER SCHOOL AND START WORKING NOW 











MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 


Maritime Summer School 
July 2 - August 10 
Courses leading to B.A., B Ed., M.A., and M.Ed. degrees. 
Summer Institute — “Canada and the West Indies Federation” 
August 8-10 
Speakers will include leading West Indians as well as Canadians. 
Music for Children — (Carl Orff Method) 
July 22-27 
Special teacher’s course — Instructor: Doreen Hall, Toronto. 
Summer Art Workshop 
July 29 - August: 7 
Director: Lauren P. Harris. 
Visiting Artist-Instructor: Will Ogilvie, M.B.E. 
Summer Workshop in Jewellery and Metalcraft 
July 8 - 13 
For beginners as well as more experienced craftsmen. 
United Nations Summer School 
July 2-6 
For boys and girls of high school age. Director: Prof. P. A. Lockwood. 
Ministers’ Seminar — “The Church and the Alcohol Problem” 
July 8 - 13 
For further information write to: 
The Registrar, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER SESSION 1957 
July 3 to August 30 
EXTENSION COURSES IN THE ARTS 


* Actin * Methods of Teaching Drama 
Introducti to Adult Education in the Schools 
Communications and Mass Media in Singing for Opera and Lieder 

Adult Education Concert Literature 

Directing Painting 
8 h Sculpture 
Stagecrafts Ceramics 
Lighting and Scenic Design Metalwork 
Children’s Art * Creative Writing 
Seminar on Japan * Art in Education 
Demonstration Course in Pre-School Methods 
Seminar on Human Relations for Religious Organizations 

* Credit Courses 


Guest Instructors and Lecturers include: Douglas Seale, Esmé Crampton, 
Nicholas Goldschmidt, Robert Gill, John Coveart, Aksel Schiotz, 


Marie-Aimée Warrot, Norma Abernethy, Lister Sinclair, lan Thorne, 
Jacques Barzun. 


For information and Calendar write: 


THE REGISTRAR, 
The University of British Columbia, VANCOUVER 8, B.C. 








School of Fine Arts 


QUEEN'S SUMMER SCHOOL 


° July 2 to August 9, 1957 


Painting — Two intensive short courses —— July 8-19; July 29 - Aug. 9. 


Instructors: André Bieler, Audrey Taylor, Gentile Tondino, 
Gustav Weisman and Clare Bice, A.R.C.A. 


— Children’s Courses in Art: Audrey Taylor, Montreal 
Museum of Art. 


— Teaching of Art to Children: a course for teachers. 
Audrey Taylor. 


Drama — July 2 to August 9. Professor Wm. Angus of Queen’s. 


Ballet —July 2 to July 31. Marjorie Haskins, The Academy of 
Ballet, Toronto. 


Music — July 2 to August 9. Dr. Graham George of Queen’s. 


For further information write: 


Department of Extension, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 























Carleton NI, University 
Ottawa my = Ontario 


STUDY IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


People living in Ottawa have educational and cultural 
opportunities unique in Canada: departmental libraries of 
the Dominion Government. the Dominion Archives, the 
National Museum of Canada, the National Gallery and 


many more. 


Students attending Carleton University profit from close 
relations with these institutions and their expert personnel. 
There are exceptional opportunities for undergraduate and 


graduate study. 


Carleton offers bachelors’ degrees in Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Journalism and Engineering; Master of Arts; 
special Public Administration programmes; evening degree 
courses; adult education courses. Scholarships and bursaries 


available. 


—". 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 














